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General Historical Background 


From the establishment of the colonies to the time of 
the American Revolution, education at all levels was car- 
ried on as a function of the church. This was true even 
of elementary education well into the nineteenth century, 
for the movement for free public education did not get 
under way until about 1825 and the actual establishment 
of public school systems by the states was largely accom- 
plished in the last half of the nineteenth century. Accord- 
ing to one authority, “Not only were the earliest schools 
controlled by the church and dominated by the religious 
motive but the right of the church to dictate the teaching 
in the schools was clearly recognized by the state. Still 
more, the state looked to the church to provide the neces- 
sary education and assisted it in doing so by donations 
of land and money.”? 

The great majority of the early colonial settlers were 
Protestants. Most of the churches were established by 
Protestants, and therefore most of the schools were under 
the control of one or more Protestant denominations, 
though not every Protestant group had schools, some not 
being financially able to maintain them. In New England 
where English Calvinists controlled state and religion, 
they also controlled education. In this situation the estab- 
lishment of the town school was a natural development 
of the one-church system which prevailed in that area. 
__ In the Middle Colonies, where much greater religious 

freedom prevailed than in New England, religious diver- 
sity existed. The settlers of these colonies came from all 
over Europe; they represented the major Protestant de- 
nominations that had been established in England and 
on the continent following the Protestant Reformation, 
Roman Catholics, and many small sects. No one dominant 
church prevailed in this area. Instead many denominations 
existed side by side, each free to establish its own 
churches and to set up and maintain its own schools. As 
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a result, there developed in this area the parish or paro- 
chial school of which there often were several in a single 
community depending on the number of denominations 
that had local churches in the community and the finan- 
cial strength of these denominations. 

In the Southern Colonies a still different situation ex- 
isted. As in New England, there was a close relation 
between church and government but the church was An- 
glican. Unlike New England, education received little 
support from the state, for here the ruling groups looked 
upon education as a private enterprise, considered edu- 
cation largely the prerogative of the upper classes, and 
for their own children favored private schooling usually 
of the tutorial type. For the children of the servant and 
laboring classes, free and indentured, who were so great 
a part of the population of this area, education was 
mainly industrial and was dispensed largely through a 
system of apprenticeship.? 

At the close of the Revolution few could have foreseen 
that education would come to be regarded as an essential 
function of government. Indeed, at the time the Consti- 
tution was drafted only a few outstanding thinkers dif- 
fered with the widely held sentiment of the time that 
education was a private, religious, or philanthropic func- 
tion. It is even probable, some authorities believe, that the 
majority of those who drew up the Constitution and voted 
for its adoption did not envision the development of 
comprehensive systems of public education.® 

Only seven of the sixteen states comprising the Union 
in 1800 made any mention of education in their consti- 
tutions and there was no broad public concern for edu- 
cation in the ensuing twenty-five years. But by 1825 it 
was clear to many that the new nation needed a far better 
educational system than had been provided. What the 
country needed, many believed, could not be provided 
solely by the church-controlled and other private systems 
of education then in existence. It was pointed out that 
only a fraction of the children of the country were en- 
rolled in any school and that many of those that were 
enrolled were receiving instruction of a very inferior 
grade.* 

The campaign carried on from 1825 to 1850 that finally 
brought about the establishment of the free public school 
system has been compared to the campaign for the aboli- 
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tion of slavery in this country by one authority who 
said: “Excepting the battle for the abolition of slavery, 
perhaps no question has ever been before the American 
people for settlement which caused so much feeling or 
aroused such bitter antagonisms.”® 

The effects of the campaign for free public education 
varied from state to state, the greatest antagonisms devel- 
oping in the states of the Eastern Seaboard where church- 
controlled schools had been in existence the longest, es- 
pecially in those states where the parochial-type schools 
had developed. But even in such states, church policies 
on the public school issue differed widely, There were 
intra- as well as inter-denominational differences. Fac- 
tional differences within denominations between those that 
favored the establishment of the public school system 
and those that opposed it were very bitter. When the 
issue had been decided, many of the denominations gave 
support to the development of the public schools and in 
time merged their schools with the public schools. Others 
retained the schools they had at the time and have con- 
tinued to develop new ones up to the present. Their right 
to do so has been upheld by the courts, and most denomi- 
nations believe that this right should be upheid even 
though they may not be in favor of such schools for them- 
selves. 

No satisfactory account of the situation out of which 
the movement for a free public school system in this 
country developed nor of what happened during the cam- 
paign that finally brought it about can be summarized 
adequately here. Both, however, warrant thorough and 
objective study in view of the problems that are being 
presented today with respect to education both public 
and church-related. 

Neither is it possible here to give an adequate account 
or evaluation of the recently renewed interest in the estab- 
lishment of church schools as a means of combating in- 
creasing secularization of the public schools. In the sec- 
tions following, an attempt has been made to indicate 
the present extent of denominational involvement in full- 
time week-day schools and to show how official policy on 
this matter varies from denomination to denomination. 


Extent of Denominational Involvement with Church 
Schools Today 


The United States Office of Education estimates an 
enrollment of 34,717,000 pupils in the elementary and 
secondary grades of the nation’s public schools in the 
school year 1958-59 and an enrollment of 5,695,000 pupils 
in the elementary and secondary grades of the non- 
public schools.* These figures represent an estimated 
actual increase of 2,558,000 in public school enrollment 
in the last two years and an estimated increase in enroll- 
ment of 562,000 in nonpublic schools in the same period. 
The relative increase in enrollment in nonpublic schools 
was greater, however, than in the public schools, 10.9 
per cent as compared with 8.0 per cent.® 

Schools under Roman Catholic auspices for many years 
have accounted for the major portion of the nonpublic 
school enrollment and they still do. But the proportion 
they represent at present appears to be slightly less than 
it has been for some time. In the school year 1957-58, 
schools under Roman Catholic auspices accounted for 
nearly 90 per cent of the nonpublic school enrollment 
according to Office of Education estimates, the other 
10 per cent being accounted for by the schools maintained 
by other religious bodies and the schools under nonsec- 
tarian auspices.’ Earlier reports showed that schools 


under Roman Catholic auspices accounted for 92 per cent 
of the total nonpublic school enrollment in elementary 
and secondary grades; 4 per cent was accounted for by 
schools under auspices of other religious bodies, and 
4 per cent by schools under nonsectarian auspices. 

Office of Education figures for church schools other 
than those under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 
Church are estimates based partially on figures that were 
secured in the 1940-42 Biennial Survey of Education 
so that they may not fully reflect the increases that have 
actually occurred in the meantime. However, our survey 
shows that only a relatively few of the some 250 religious 
bodies in the United States® maintain full-time week-day 
schools today, indeed only a relatively few of those with 
the largest memberships have such schools. So far as the 
survey has been able to determine, there actually are only 
eight religious bodies and one association other than the 
Roman Catholic Church that have well-established school 
systems of any size. Only three of these are among the 
seventeen religious bodies with memberships of a million 
or more—Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the Jewish congregations. The 
five other denominations that have well-established school 
systems are the Seventh-day Adventists, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and other States, Men- 
nonite Church (including Amish), Society of Friends, 
and Christian Reformed Church.’ Some 150 schools 
maintained by local churches of a variety of denomina- 
tions are affiliated with the National Association of Chris- 
tian Churches. Some local churches appear to be estab- 
lishing their own schools even though their national 
denominations are not promoting such a program. 

As for actual statistics of enrollment, taking into con- 
sideration the known deficiencies of our figures, it would 
appear from our survey that enrollment in church schools 
other than those under Roman Catholic auspices is less 
than half a million. 


Present Number and Type of Church-Related Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools in the United States 


It has been the intention in this survey to find out not 
only how many church-related schools there are at pres- 
ent and what the enrollment in them is, but also what 
types of school they are, and what levels of instruction 
they offer as compared with public school systems. How- 
ever, it has been found that information in such detail 
is not readily available in a good many cases, particularly 
the breakdown of enrollment. 

As to the completeness of the data obtained in the sur- 
vey, particular difficulty was experienced in getting sepa- 
rate information for the purely kindergarten schools and 
for the combination nursery-kindergartens, so that there 
probably is some error of understatement both as to the 
number of kindergartens and the total kindergarten en- 
rollment. 

Another serious problem with respect to the complete- 
ness of the data concerns the schools maintained by local 
churches that have no denominational or other central 
organizational connection and thus are very difficult to 
locate, let alone contact for information. It is more than 
likely that the data understate the situation in this area, 
for it is known that church schools of this type have been 
increasing, 

Most of the schools included in Table 1 are of two 
principal types—the parochial-type school and the parent- 
society type. The others for the most part are under the 
supervision of some board or division of the national 
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body of a denomination. In the parochial-type schools, 
which far outnumber the parent-society type, control is 
tied directly to the local church, parish, or diocese, 
whereas in the parent-society schools control is in the 
hands of a group of parents who may be affiliated with 
the same or different Christian churches. In the United 
States, the parochial-type school dates back to colonial 
times. The parent-society school appeared in the late 
1800’s when the Christian Reformed Church began to 
establish its schools. 

Roman Catholic -lementary and secondary schools and 
most elementary Lutheran schools are of the parochial 
type as are most schools maintained by the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, Jewish schools, all of the Los Angeles 
Baptist City Mission Society schools, and about a third of 
the schools affiliated with the National Association of 
Christian Schools. Also, a considerable number of paro- 
chial-type schools are reported to have been established 
in several dioceses of the Episcopal Church. 

The largest portion of the parent-society schools is in 
the National Union of Christian Schools of the Christian 
Reformed Church. The schools in the New England 
Association of Christian Schools are also of this type. 
Many of the Mennonite schools are reported as being 
parent-operated “with more or less guidance from either 
a local ministerial group or a conference-wide group or 
both.” More than a third of the schools in the National 
Association of Christian Schools are of this type. The 
Association’s Directory ** reports these schools as being 
inter-denominational except those for which no denomina- 
tional affiliation is indicated. 

In addition to the parish schools mentioned above, the 
Episcopalians maintain many private preparatory schools 
as has been so for many years. Friends schools are pri- 
vate schools, some of them being under the care of a 
meeting and others maintained by individual Friends or 
groups of Friends. Sixty-three of the 290 Seventh-day 
Adventist schools shown in the last column of the table 
below are academies. Except for the kindergartens, the 
other denominational schools shown in the table are, for 
the most part, academies or institutes under the super- 
vision of some board or division of the national body of 
the denomination. A few of those included seemingly 
are under somewhat less control. For example, one 
Presbyterian school has an independent self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees, two of whom are nominated by the 
session of the local church, two by the presbytery, and 
two by the synod of the state in which the school is 
located. 

It should be noted in connection with the tables that 
the fourth column includes schools that have both elemen- 
tary and secondary grades as well as those that are purely 
secondary schools. Most of the Seventh-day Adventist 
schools shown as secondary also have elementary grades. 
This is also true of a large portion of the Friends schools. 

As was indicated in the previous section of this report, 
there are relatively few denominations with a sizable and 
well-established system of schools at the present time. 
Besides these, as is shown in the accompanying tables, 
18 denominations and one association reported only a 
telatively few elementary or secondary schools, though 
three of the 18 denominations reported a good number 
of kindergartens. One denomination reported kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools only. 

_ There is great variation in the number of grades of 
Mstruction provided, particularly in those classified as 
tlementary schools. Many of these schools have only 
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one or two grades. Therefore, it is important for the 
reader to refer to Table 2 showing enrollment for a 
proper interpretation of Table 1 figures. 


Table 1 


Number of Church-Related Elementary and Secondary Schools 
in the United States 


Number of Schools by Type* 


Kinder- 

Denominational Control garten Elemen.1 Second.2 
10 Principal School Systems 
Roman Catholic ........ mr. 9,400 2,310 
Missouri Synod Lutheran 74 1,175 13 
Seventh-day Adventist... — 825 290 
Protestant Episcopal..... 106° 128 104 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin — 208 nr. 
Christian Reformed*..... 160 26 
Nat'l Assn. of Christian 

1 77 49 
Mennonite (including 

3 54 38 
4 15 22 
n.r. nr. nr. 
Other Denom. with Schools 
American Baptist Conven- 

American Luth. Church.. 40 38 — 
Augustana Luth. Church. 2 
Council of Liberal 

Evangelical Luth. Church — 9 3 
Evangelical Mission Cove- 

Latter-Day Saints ...... 1 
Los Angeles Baptist City 

Mission Society ...... 19 
Methodist Church, The.. 126° 2 17 
Moravian Church....... 2 
Nat’l Evang. Lutheran... 1 1 _— 
New England Assn. of 

Christian Schools .... — 3 2 
Norwegian Synod Luth... 14 
Presbyterian U. S....... 303 21 2 
Presbyterian U. S. A.7.. 2098 
Reformed Church in 

Slovak Evangelical Luthh — 2 
Southern Baptist Conven- 

487° 78 12 
United Lutheran Church. 18 
Wesleyan Meth. Church.. mr. nr. 1 


* Total reported Protestant schools Kindergartens 1,353; Ele- 
mentary 2,849; and Secondary 592. 


1 Includes schools with kindergartens but no schools with grades 
above grade 8. 


2 Includes all schools with one or more grades 9-12, including 
schools with elementary grades also. Does not include junior 
colleges or other institutions of college level that offer pre- 
college level courses. 

3 Includes an unknown number of nursery-kindegartens. 


4 The schools sponsored by this denomination comprise the Na- 
tional Union of Christian Schools. 
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5 A few schools and their enrollment are not included in the 
figures shown in order to eliminate duplication of schools re- 
ported by another denomination. 

6 Ninety-five of these are combined nursery-kindergartens with 
1,992 pupils in nursery grades. 

7 This body now forms part of The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. as a result of recent merger with the United 
Presbyterian Church in North America. However, the data 
presented here refer only to what was the Presbyterian Church 
U. S. A., so in this report references will be to that body. 

8 Includes nursery schools that have no kindergarten grades. 

® Includes 70 combined nursery-kindergarten schools. 


Table 2 


Enrollment in Church-Related Elementary and Secondary 
Schools in the United States 


Enroll. by Type of School* 


Kinder- 

Denominational Control garten Elemen.! Second.2 
10 Principal School Systems 
Roman Catholic ....... n.r. 3,400,000 690,000 
Missouri Synod Lutheran 1,724 130,124 7,022 
Seventh-day Adventist. . — 42,069 13,380 
Protestant Episcopal’... 3,252 12,028 17,900 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin — 21,901 — 
Christian Reformed’... — 31,874 6,664 
Nat'l. Assn. of Christ. 

Mennonite (including 

88 5 5,870 
4,133 21,259 4,326 
Other Denominations with Schools 
American Baptist Con- 

— 968 
American Luth. Church 1,236 2,765 — 
Augustana Luth. Church 259 
Council of Liberal 

— 1267 
Evangelical Luth. Church — 1,1518 692° 
Evangelical Mission Cov- 

Latter-Day Saints...... 324 
Los Angeles Baptist City 

Mission Society ...... 2,949 
Methodist Church, The. 4,018?° 244 5,063 
Moravian Church...... — —_ 574 
National Evangelical 

21 38 
New England Assn. of 

Christian Schools.... 91 218 173 
Norwegian Synod Luth. 379 
Presbyterian U. S....... nr. 1,130 970 
Presbyterian U. S. A.... nr. 
Reformed Church in 

Slovak Evangelical Luth. 147 
Southern Baptist Con- 

7,400" 2,000 3,606 
United Lutheran Church — 625 — 
Wesleyan Meth. Church 72 


* Total reported Protestant enrollment: Kindergartens 18,058; 
Elementary 263,839; Secondary 76,842. 


1 Includes schools with kindergartens but no schools with grades 
above grade 8. 


2 Includes all schools with one or more grades 9-12, including 
schools with elementary grades also. Does not include junior 
colleges or other institutions or college level that offer pre 
college level courses. 


8 Enrollment figures for this denomination were for 85 nursery. 
kindergartens, 112 elementary schools, and 84 secondary schools, 


4 The schools sponsored by this denomination comprise the Na. 
tional Union of Christian Schools. 


5 Included with figures for secondary schools. 


8 Does not include 550 for which level of instruction was not 
known. 


7 One school only reporting enrollment. 

8 Eight schools only reporting enrollment. 

® Two schools only reporting enrollment. 

10Includes 1,992 pupils in nursery schools. 

11Includes an estimated 600 pupils in nursery grades, 


The denominations listed in the preceding tables fall 
into several quite separate categories with respect to their 
present involvement in church school programs. First, 
there are the denominations that for a great many years 
have had substantial elementary and secondary school 
systems, most of which have shown a steady increase 
both in number of schools and enrollment in the last 
half century. These include the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Missouri Synod, Joint Synod of Wisconsin, and 
Norwegian Synod Lutheran Churches, the Seventh-day 
Adventist, Christian Reformed, Mennonite (including 
Amish), Friends, and Jewish Congregations. 

Of the above denominations only Mennonite and 
Friends schools antedate the campaign for free public 
schools. Jewish all-day schools had a rebirth at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The earlier parochial 
schools, conducted by the larger synagogues, had largely 
disappeared by 1860. Some denominations did not really 
develop their school systems until after the public school 
issue had been settled and hence had little or nothing to 
do with the final outcome. The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod was organized in Chicago in 1847 as a result of 
the great wave of German immigration that for some time 
had been coming to the middle-western section of the 
country. The Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin was 
organized in 1850. The Seventh-day Adventist Church 
was not formally organized until 1863, and the date given 
for the establishment of its first elementary school is 1880. 
The Christian Reformed Church was founded in 1857 
by secession from the Reformed Church in America, so 
that its schools which at present comprise the National 
Union of Christian Schools were established after the 
establishment of the public school systems. 

Though the Roman Catholic Church had missionaries 
here in the very early days, there was no genuine devel- 
opment of its parochial school system until well into 
the nineteenth century. The initial law dealing with the 
necessity of founding a Catholic parochial school system 
was promulgated at the meeting of the First Provincial 
Council which convened in Baltimore in 1829. The first 
plenary council meeting in 1852 exhorted the bishops to 
build parochial schools in all their parishes. However, 
it was not until the Irish immigration and the impetus 
given by the Third Plenary Council meeting in 1884, 
which enacted the earlier recommendation into a law, 
that the Roman Catholic parochial school system actually 
got under way. 

The second group is made up of a few denominations 
that for many years had no elementary schools but that 
in the last decade have shown an interest in the estab- 
lishment of church kindergartens and nursery schools. 
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Among these are the Southern Baptist Convention, the 
Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Church U. S., and 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. This development is 
so recent in the Southern Baptist Convention that the 
denomination has made no attempt until this year to 
secure statistics from its local churches on this mat- 
ter. A similar situation exists among the Presbyterian 
churches. The southern church (Presbyterian U. S.) 
was able to provide information as to the number of 
kindergartens but no data on enrollment could be ob- 
tained. The Presbyterian Church U. S. A. reports a con- 
siderable increase in nursery schools and kindergartens 
since its 1954 figures used in Table 1 were obtained. 

Third, there are the long-established denominations 
that have had relatively few parochial schools for many 
years but have in recent years encouraged their establish- 
ment—the American Lutheran, Evangelical Lutheran, and 
Protestant Episcopal churches. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church, or its predecessor, the Church of England, was 
established in colonial days as were its first schools, many 
of which are still in existence. However, these schools 
were for the most part designed for children in families 
of more than average income. It was not until recently 
that certain dioceses of the denomination established 
schools of the parochial type designed for all children of 
the parish. 

Fourth, there are the associations of schools that have 
beeu organized recently by churches usually referring to 
themselves as evangelical. These include the National 
Association of Christian Schools organized in 1947 as a 
result of an upsurge of interest in Christian. schools by 
local churches, and two smaller associations—the Los 
Angeles Baptist City Mission Society ani the New 
England Association of Christian Schools. 

Finally, there are the denominations that have had only 
a few schools for many years, some antedating the estab- 
lishment of the free public school system, and none of 
these denominations indicating any present interest in 
greatly increasing the number of their schools. Among 
these are the American Baptist Convention, Evangelical 
Mission Covenant, Latter-Day Saints, Slovak Evangelical 
Lutheran, Augustana Lutheran, National Evangelical 
Lutheran, United Lutheran, Moravian, Reformed Church 
in America, Wesleyan Methodist, and Unitarian. 

Supplementary data gathered in this survey indicate 
that the statistics shown in the preceding tables represent 
a considerable increase in the number of church-controlled 
schools as well as enrollment in recent years. But no 
actual statistics have been compiled to determine just 
what the over-all increase has been in recent years, or 
what the increase has been as compared with comparable 
earlier periods. The National Union of Christian Schools 
(Christian Reformed Church) reported 84 schools with 
a total enrollment of 13,747 in the year 1937 which grew 
to 126 schools and a 21,503 enrollment in 1947, making 
a 56 per cent increase in enrollment. From 1947 to 1957 
the increase in enrollment amounted to 79 per cent, the 
number of schools having increased to 186. The 1958 
Yearbook of the American Lutheran Church reports 
almost a doubling of the number of its schools between 
1952 and 1956, from 42 to 81, and a 64 per cent increase 
in enrollment in the same period, from 2,947 to 4,807. 


Denominational Policy with Respect to Church-Related 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Many denominations have expressed themselves from 
time to time on the subject of church-related schools. 
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This has been happening recently. Some denominational 
bodies have been studying the issue over a period of years. 
No effort has been made in this survey to bring together 
all the various denominational pronouncements on this 
issue, nor to analyze the various denominational positions. 
The excerpts that follow, however, should indicate to 
some extent the range in attitude among denominations. 


American Lutheran Church 


“The Christian Day School is commended to our con- 
gregations because it will help them greatly to meet their 
teaching responsibility — ‘teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ Matt. 
28:20... . The Church is not indicting the public schools 
when it commends the parish school. We do not say that 
the public school does not do a good job in what it sets 
out to do. Nor do we say that the influence of the public 
school is detrimental to religion. We commend the Chris- 
tian school because it can do what the public school can- 
not do and should not be expected to do—that is, impart 
Christian instruction ; it cannot be a teaching arm of the 
church. But the Christian day school is a strong teaching 
arm of the church where it exists; that’s why we are 
for it.” (From “The Christian Day School,” in the 
1958 Yearbook of the American Lutheran Church, The 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio, pp. 16-22.) 


Augustana Lutheran Church 


“Memorialization regarding free public schools and 
parochial schools by Augustana Lutheran Church: 

“Whereas, the United States of America has been 
founded upon the principle of separation of church and 
state ; and 

“Whereas, the United States of America guarantees 
free public elementary and secondary education, and 

“Whertac, there is a dangerously and progressively 
growing tendency towards the substitution of paruchial 
education for public school education, let it be 

“Resolved, that the Augustana Lutheran Church memo- 
rialize the National Lutheran Council and the NCCCUSA 
to do their utmost to encourage the erection of sufficient 
elementary and public schools to house all pupils regard- 
less of proposed plans for parochial schools.” (From 
Statements by Augustana Lutheran Church Regarding 
Religion and Public Education, assembled by Lael H. 
Westburg, Board of Parish Education of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn., 
Oct. 1957.) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church 


“Of local significance in the life of our Church is the 
establishment and maintenance of a number of Christian 
Day Schools in California. They have set an example 
worthy of wide emulation.” (From “Special Report and 
Summary of Twenty-Five Years in Christian Education,” 
by Dr. J. C. K. Preus, in Annual Report of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, 1956, p. 128.) 


The Methodist Church 


“The Board of Education of the Methodist Church 
reaffirms its belief in the public school system. ... Where 
parochial schools are incorporated into public school sys- 
tems with control of schools retained by the church, 
confusion and unhealthy tensions all too often result in 
division and strife within the community. ... At the 
same time, we declare unalterable opposition to the pur- 
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poses of the small minority of aggressive humanists and 
others who seek complete secularization of public school 
education. We urge public educators to recognize that a 
religious — but nonsectarian — basic orientation of the 
public schools is the best way to strengthen the enthusiasm 
of religious people for public education. . . .” (From 
Statement on Church and Public School Relations adopted 
by the General Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church, January 12, 1955. Revisions adopted January 14, 
1958. Available from: Church and Public School Rela- 
tions, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


National Association of Christian Schools 


“There has never been a period in which Christian 
school interest and Christian school growth has been 
comparable to that of the last half-decade. What are the 
historical roots of the present phenomenal developments ? 
The present Christian school revival is an implication of 
the history of American education. 

“The American system of education traditionally was 
one of private enterprise. A little over a hundred years 
ago—some 50 vears after the founding of our nation— 
Horace Mann, ‘the father of the present American public 
school system,’ introduced into the American school world 
a state-supported and state-controlled educational system 
which was modeled after the German school system... . 
What Horace Mann proposed was something new in 
American education. The adoption of a system of general 
education sponsored by a state which is divorced from 
religion was revolutionary in character. It implied that 
our erstwhile Christian nation was committed to a secular 
and a secularizing program of education. Although not 
apparent immediately, American education—and with it 
America itselfi—was henceforth destined to become in- 
creasingly secular, for the germ of secularism is never 
confined to education. The field of education is unique. 
Secularize any other field and its evil influence is limited 
to that field. But secularize education and the blight of 
secularity will fall upon every field which the pupil enters. 
The secularization of education spells despiritualization 
of every sphere of life.” (From Evangelical Christian 
School Movement, pamphlet published by National Asso- 
ciation of Christian Schools, 10201 South State Street, 
Chicago 28, April, 1952.) 


Presbyterian Church U.S. A. 


“The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America for many years has expressed consistently its 
faith in the public schools of America. This persistent 
reaffirmation is congenial with the basic principles of its 
Protestant heritage. The church’s zeal for public educa- 
tion grows out of its concern for persons and out of its 
conviction that the basic values of a free people can best 
be maintained through a continuing allegiance to a free 
public school system. . . . Presbyterians, by and large, 
have expressed little continuing interest in the promotion 
of parochial schools. A century ago the issues were de- 
bated throughout the church. There were those who felt 
that church-related elementary schools provided a sure 
means of nurturing children in the Christian faith as a 
protective measure against secularism in other types of 
education. A number of elementary schools affiliated 
with the Presbyterian Church were established in quick 
succession, but the movement was shortlived. The acad- 
emy, similarly, was slowly absorbed into the growing 
public school movement. History seems to indicate that 
most Presbyterians never wanted to take the step of 


isolating the child’s first years of schooling away from 
the ‘main stream.’ ... In general, the nursery school 
has been looked upon with favor by the church since jt 
is a means of Christian service to the child and to his 
parents. The same can be said of the church-sponsored 
kindergarten in so far as it is not operated in competition 
with the public-school kindergarten. ... Our first loyalty 
must be to the kindergarten that is a part of the public 
school system. This places an obligation upon us to 
see to it that good facilities and adequate staff are 
provided to prevent overcrowding and poor education, 
Church-related kindergartens, therefore, should be estab- 
lished and continued only until such time as public school 
kindergartens are provided in the community.” (From 
The Church and the Public Schools, an official statement 
approved by the 169th General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, published 
by Board of Christian Education, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, June, 1957, pp. 5, 17, and 21-22.) 


Protestant Episcopal Church 


“Our own church has of course maintained from the 
beginning a good number of private preparatory schools, 
which until recently have been largely confined to a very 
limited class in the population. ... But our entry into 
the parochial school field is quite late. However, without 
the benefit of any national policy, and until recently with- 
out even diocesan policy, we now have prohably close to 
150 schools designed for the children of the average 
family. . . . Recently we held in New York our first 
diocesan day school ‘conference, with the two bishops 
present, and formed the Episcopal Parish Day School 
Association for the diocese, to work with the Board of 
Religious Education and the bishop on the whole matter 
of strategy as to placement of schools, the possible cevel- 
opment of a diocesan high school, and the development 
of common standards and methods. On the national level 
our new Department of Christian Education has estab- 
lished a Division of Preparatory and Parish Schools.” 
(From “The Task which the Secularization of the Public 
Schools Present to the Church,” by the Rev. James A. 
oe Bulletin of the General Theological Seminary, June, 
1951.) 


Reformed Church in America 


“While concern for adequate education is deep in our 
heritage as a Reformed Church, there never has been more 
than a local interest in parochial schools... . The Synod 
of 1809 adopted certain resolutions with reference to 
parochial schools, all of which were laid aside when the 
common school system was adopted in New York in 
1812. When the Church adopted a revised constitution 
in 1833, there was in it no mention of parochial schools.” 

“The development of modern education in America is 
a thing wholly without precedent or parallel. Primary 
and secondary education has passed almost completely out 
of the hands of the Church. The aims of general educa- 
tion are definitely related to the patterns of culture and 
are often decisively subordinated to the interests of 
Society. Education has therefore become the concern of 
the government which seeks to provide all children with 


opportunities for learning. But this generally accepted’ 


practice is not allowed to annul the right of parents to 
send children to private schools of their own choice. State 
education is not totalitarian. It insists that all children 
shall have the opportunity to learn, it levies a tax on the 
whole population to support the schools but it allows its 
citizens freedom to send their children to other than public 
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shools.” (From The Relationship of Public and Paro- 
thial School Education, a statement of the Board of 
Education of the Reformed Church in America, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, October, 1957.) 


Roman Catholic Church 


“It is dangerous thinking to suppose that the exist- 
ence of the private school is an infringement upon the 
domain of the school supported by public funds. The 
private school is a concrete demonstration of the fact that 
education is not a monopoly of public authority... . 
Those who would seek to abolish the private school would 
not only sin against justice, they would destroy something 
very precious in American life. 

“Neither is the church-related school a limitation on 
the right of the state to insure an educated citizenry. 
It exists not only to fulfill the function of education in 
our democratic society, but specifically to educate the 
Christian for his dual citizenship in time and eternity. 
It exists to teach not only the content of the accepted 
curriculum, but that which the tax-supported school under 
present conditions may not teach, namely, positive reli- 
gion. Other nations, with varying success, have attempted 
general education systems in which provision is made for 
religious instruction in separate church-related schools. 

“Practical considerations, in view of wide religious dif- 
ferences, almost from the outset prevented the American 
tax-supported schools from following this pattern. There 
are those now, even among public school educators, who 
regret the development, involving, as it has, the rise of 
tligious indifferentism and secularism. The solution 
of the problem is indeed difficult. The alternative, so far 
as the religious bodies who believe education essential to 
their mission are concerned, is the school under religious 
auspices.” (From statement issued by the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops of the United States on the place of the private 
and church-related schools in American education, The 
New York Times, November 19, 1955.) 


United Lutheran Church in America 


“The Board of Parish Education has taken the follow- 
ing actions : 


“2. That the Board continue to develop and promote 
the Christian kindergarten. .. . 


“4. That the United Lutheran Church in America: 


a) Affirm its belief that the public school is the 
basic institution for general education in our 
society, 


b) Assert the responsibility of its constituency to 
support and improve the public schools of our 
communities, 


c) Approve the establishment of Christian day 
schools by congregations where local conditions 
make such action advisable.” 

(From report on Christian Day Schools by Board of 
Parish Education, in Minutes of the United Lutheran 
Church, 1956, The United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelphia, Pa., pp. 740-758.) 


Sources 
A. Statistics 


American Baptist Convention—The Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication. 

American Lutheran Church—Board of Parish Educa- 
tion. 
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Augustana Lutheran Church—The Board of Parish 
Education. 


Christian Reformed Church—National Union of Chris- 
tian Schools. 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints—Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church—Department of Chris- 
tian Education. 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church—Poard of Edu- 
cation. 


Friends—Friends Council on Education. 


Jewish—"Jewish All-Day Schools in the United States,” 
American Association for Jewish Education, Spring 


1954. 


Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society—Department 
of Baptist Day Schools. 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod—Board of Parish 
Education. 


Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other States— 
Taken from “School Statistics 1957, Elementary 
Schools,” prepared by The Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod. 


Mennonite Church—General Educational Council. 


Methodist Church—The General Board of Education. 
Division of the Local Church and Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions; and Board of Missions, Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service. 


Moravian Church in America (Northern Province )— 
President of Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


National Association of Christian Schools—Educational 
director. 


National Evangelical Lutheran Church—Secretary. 


New England Association of Christian Schools—Prin- 
cipal of Christian High School at Cambridge, Mass. 


Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church—Secretary of the Synod. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S—Board of Christian 
Education, and Dissertation of C. Ellis Nelson, Union 
Theological Seminary. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.—The Board of 
Christian Education, Department of Children’s Pro- 
gram. (The kindergarten figure represents the find- 
ing of a 1954 survey since which time there is re- 
ported to have been a large increase.) 


Protestant Episcopal Church—Unit of Parish and Pre- 
paratory Schools. 


Reformed Church in America—The Board of Educa- 
tion. 
Roman Catholic Church—“The Growth of Catholic 


Schools” by Professor John P. Sullivan in America, 
November 16, 1957. 


Seventh-day Adventists, General Conference of—De- 
partment of Education. 


Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church — Principal of 
School. 


Southern Baptist Convention—Estimated by Education 
Commission of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
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Unitarian Churches—Council of Liberal Churches, 

United Lutheran Church—Taken from “School Sta- 
tistics 1957, Elementary Schools,” prepared by The 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 


Wesleyan Methodist Church of America—President of 
denomination, 
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1940, Fordham University, 1941. 
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1846-1870, Yale University Press, 1932. 


Smith, C. Henry, The Mennonites, a Brief History of 
their Origin and Later Development in both Europe 
and America, Mennonite Book Concern, Berne, Ind., 
1920. 

Walz, John A., German Influence in American Educa- 
tion and Culture, Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
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Footnotes to Text 
1 Public Education in the United States, by Elwood P. 
Cubberley, Houghton Mifflin, 1934, pp. 171-172. 
* An Educational History of the American People, by 
Adolph E. Meyer, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
® The School in the American Social Order, the Dynamics 


of American Education, by Newton Edwards and Her. 
man G, Richey, Houghton Mifflin, 1947, pp. 233-249, 

Ibid., p. 242. 

Cubberley, op. cit., p. 119. 

* School Life, Official Journal of the Office of Education, 
September, 1958. 

? School Life, October, 1957. 

* Biennial Survey of Education in the U. S. 1940-42, 
Vol. IT, Chapter IX, Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 1940-41; Summarized in The 
State and Nonpublic Schools, Office of Education, U. §, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Misc. No, 28, 
1958, p. 2. 

® Yearbook of American Churches for 1959, Benson Y, 
Landis, Editor, National Council of Churches. 

1 The Christian Reformed Church has parent-controlled 
schools that comprise the National Union of Christian 
Schools. 

"Letter dated April 15, 1958 from Lester Brubaker, 
Mennonite General Education Council. 

%2 Christian School Directory for the School Year 1957-58, 
National Association of Christian Schools, 10201 South 
State Street, Chicago 28, III. 


In the Service, May 3, 1952, appeared an article 
describing Protestant church-related nursery, kindergar- 
ten, and elementary schools. The present study includes 
data on the Roman Catholic school system and on second- 
ary schools of all bodies considered, and comprises new 
information on all the systems. 


Readings on American Jewry 


A large book of readings emphasizing “empirical mate- 
rials which report on research dealing with the contempo- 
rary scene, or on material which is essential for an under- 
standing of contemporary life” among American Jewry 
is edited by Marshall Sklare of the staff of the American 
Jewish Committee. (The Jews: Social Patterns of an 
American Group, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1958. 
$10.00.) The comprehensive volume is described as “a 
reader in the sociology of American Jewry” but not “a 
sociology of American Jewry.” 

The numerous contributions are drawn from many 
sources, published and unpublished. The book thus 
differs from the usual anthology, in that it “consists only 
in part of material which is generally available.” For 
example, dissertations for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees are 
included. The editor notes that “there are few if any 
scholars who devote their full efforts to the sociology of 
the American Jews.” He has planned the book for use as 
an aid in connection with a formal course on minority 
groups, and also by others outside the classroom. Thus 
he has included publications that offer some “interpreta- 
tive comment.” The editor has also introduced each 
section with appropriate comments. 

There are six large sections, and one of these is on 
“The Jewish Religion: Aspects of Continuity and 
Change.” One reading is on “The American Rabbi: A 
Religious Specialist Responds to Loss of Authority,” by 
Jerome E. Carlin and Saul H. Mendlovitz. 

There are also pertinent publications on history, demo- 
graphic aspects, the Jewish community, and psychological 
aspects. The final section is on “Cultural Aspects and 
Value Orientations.” 

The materials published are of such length that there 
is always thorough treatment of the subject presented, 
and the lists of references that follow each contribution 
are such as to satisfy scholarly interests. 
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